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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. was shut up, and finally demolished, on ac-|to arise in Judea, and for its connection with 

— count of the rebellions of we dows the history of the blessed Messiah. There 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. The nation continued to enjoy great prospeé-| were some acts of his life, however, which re- 

Price Two Dollars ver annum. poy«ble in advance.|rity, successfully defending themselves against}conciled the Jews to his government; among 


Communications and Subscriptions received by the superior numbers of their enemies who sur-|these may be mentioned his charity during a 


JOHN RICHARDSON, rounded them. ‘Their domestic tranquillity |severe famine which prevailed in the year 22 
was, however, disturbed on some occasions by|B. C. when he exhausted his treasury, and 

CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, . > ‘ 7 . - “ 
the rancour of the Pharisees and Sadducees; | even sold the silver plate from his table, for the 
PHILADELPHIA, and about the year 64 B. C. dissensions among | purpose of purchasing provisions from Egypt, 
esi the royal family again led to the subjection of} which he gratuitously distributed among the 
the nation to a foreign yoke. The Romans| people. In the year 16 B. C. in order to gain 
had now introduced themselves into Asia—|the affections of his subjects, Herod formed the 
artfully embracing every opportunity, for in-| design of erecting a new temple at Jerusalem, 
termeddling in the affairs even of nations so|jon a larger scale, and in a style of greater 
distant from Italy, they gradually became the| magnificence than the old one. Two years 
umpires of their disputes, which they decided] were spent in collecting materials; the old 
with a steady view to their own aggrandise-| building was then taken down by degrees as 
ment. Rejection of their counsels brought! fast as its parts could be replaced. ‘The main 
the irresistible weight of their arms upon the|bedy of the edifice was completed in nine 
offending party; and, beneath their repeated | years and a half, but the whole was not finish- 
blows, kingdoms and empires fell successively | ed till long after the death of Herod. ‘To this 
on every side of Judea, as they advanced, with|circumstance allusion is made by the Jews, 

colossal strides, to universal dominion. John ii. 20. F 

Pompey was at this time wielding their fear-| The death of Herod was attended with cir- 
ful energies in Asia, and being appealed to by|cumstances of horror befitting his wicked ca- 
the two rivals for the throne of Judea, he es-|reer. But the agonies of his disorder, and 
poused the cause of Hyrcanus, which he en-|the reproaches of his conscience, made this 
forced by arms against the party who were |severe old man still more cruel. He died in 


against the city were facilitated ‘by the refusal | (To be continued.) 

of the Jews to labour on the Sabbath. On that —. 

day he filled up the ditches, and brought his FOR THE FRIEND. 
machines to the walls without opposition. In| THE WATCHMAN. NO. 2. 
the third month of the siege a breach was I dp not know thet | Gin. with seneuneee 
made, and the temple taken. ‘Twelve thou-} th. protection of the Watchman to introduce 
sand Jews were slain; among them were maDY| me to his readers on the score of diffidence. or 








































FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE HEBREWS. 
(Continued from page 225.) 


One of the officers of Antiochus having been 
sent to execute tle orders of the king, he at- 
tempted to persuade a priest named Matta- 
thias to comply with the royal edict, and offer 
sacrifice to the idol. But he fearlessly reject- 
ed his offers, and, with his own hand, struck 
down an apostate who was about to sacrifice. 
He then fell upon the officer, whom he slew, 
arid being joined by many of his countrymen, 
fled into the wilderness. Adhering closely to 
the letter of the law, these conscientious Israel- 
ites refused to break the rest of the Sabbath, 
even in defending their own lives. One tliou- 


sand men who had concealed themselves in a 
cavern near Jerusalem onffann4 sha—~-lnny « 
be massacred on that day without ‘offering 


the least resistance; but this shocking disaster 
led to a different interpretation of the law, and 
Mattathias, with his adherents, resolved for the 
future to defend themselves, but not to com- 
mence an attack on the Sabbath. 

Thus was commenced a powerful opposi- 
tion to the Syrian despotism, which was con- 
ducted by Mattathias and his sons, the Macca- 
bees, to a very triumphant issue. After a 
long and bloody contest, the independence of 
the nation was established about 143 B. C. 
under the sway of the Asmodean princes, of 
which family Mattathias was the founder. The 
Jews now entered into’ treaties with the Ro- 
mans, to secure their influence in their favour. 

During these transactions, Onias, the son of 
the high priest, had escaped into Egypt, where 
he acquired great favour with the king, and 
was raised to the command of the Egyptian 
army. ‘The second to him in command was 
also a Jew, and they had the government of 
the whole country in their own hands. By 
their influence they obtained permission to 
build a temple for the numerous Hebrews, that 
they might not be obliged to resort to Jerusa- 
lem to perform their religious services, which 
was accordingly erected on the model of that 
at Jerusalem, priests and Levites appointed 
for the sacred offices, and the same routine of 
worship introduced. This coritinged for two 





‘ , >} sncaged } 3° ifices. | ‘ . : ‘ 
priests, who, being engaged in the sacrific ©S+/ even on that of brevity. If he require that his 
would = wet 7 -_ a ene thelr | pages should be enlivened with wit, or be pun- 
blood was mingled with t mat of the victims. gent with satire, | am apt to undervalue the one 
Pompey, attended by his officers, went into} because I do not possess it, and hold the other 
the temple, viewed the sanctuary of the holy of| i, be troublesome, because its shafts not un- 
of holies, but left untouched all the sacred | frequently annoy myself. If, however, I have 
utensils, and even the treasures of the temple; | correctly appreciated his meaning, he seems 
and gave orders that it should be purified, and tg have thrown open his columns for the dis- 
the divine sacrifice continued as before. He} cyssion of things in general. Now, this is ex- 
seated Hyrcanus on the throne, and appointed | actly in my line, and I confess myself irresist- 
a high ener Ae ae be a ‘aie earl ibly tempted to produce my poor thoughts un- 
“0 oct 7 ; a ea ah Pd he the ii ne det such worshipful patronage. In common 
yute. lus the Jews, who had been allies OF) wig} se whose reflections are 3 exc 

| with those whose reflections are thus excur- 
the Romans, were reduced to a subordinate) sive, I often find myself involuntarily drawn 
principality, and subjected to the payment of . F 


: into a train of thought, modified by the cir- 
heavy tribute to their conquerors. 


|cumstances in which I happen to be placed 
Herod was perhaps the most distinguished /'Thus, the delightful season which now pios- 
of the rulers of Judea; but, however eminent! soms around us, has led me to indulge in cur- 
his talents, his character is among the dark-| sory reflections on the influence which the ha- 
est recorded in this era, which was so fruitful| bitual cultivation of the taste for the beauties 
of enormous crimes. Among other and far|of nature is calculated to have upon our en- 
greater cruelties, the murder of the children| joyment of life. And I am the more inclined 
at Bethlehem would excite but little attention, | to submit this subject to the especial attention 
but for the proof it affords of the general ex-|of our watchman, since it seems to me, that, 
hundred and twenty years, when this temple|pectation that a universal sovereign was soon| while there is no class of our countrymen who 
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have more need of the remedy which nature 
has provided for many of our moral ailings, so 
it is to be feared, that the chastening influence 
of a cultivated taste and a well regulated ima- 
gination— 








aa “The glorious faculty, assigned 
To elevate the more than reasoning mind, 
And colour life’s dark clouds with orient rays,” 


has been undervalued, if not overlooked 
amongst us. ‘“ The world is too much with 
us;’’ the tendency of our daily employments is 
tvo frequently to harden the heart—to subdue 
generous propensities—to bring every feeling 
into subjection to a calculating selfishness— 
such is the condition of soeial life Rut for 
this evil Providence has not left us without ap- 
propriate remedies ; and of these, to say no- 
thing of the influence of Christianity, which 
is, unquestionably, the one great corrector of 
the vicés to which we are incident, one of the 
most efficacious will be found in the contem- 
plation of nature and the cultivation of taste. 
Whatever prompts us indulge emotions 
of admiration or of tenderness—whatever 
abstracts us, for a time, from those pursuits 
whose object is acquisition, or removes the 
restraints which the commerce of life imposes 
upon our natural sympathy with created 
things, may be made, under strict and careful 
limitation, the means of a vast accession, as 
well to our enjoyments, as to our moral ener- 
gies. It is important, then, that taste be cul- 
tivated, watched, stimulated, restrained. Now, 
of the objects of taste, there are none to which 
the ingenuous mind is so sensitive as the beau- 
ties of nature— 


to 


* All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 
Oh! how canst thou renounce !” 


They act with more or less intensity upon the 
feelings of all, and tend, to a certain extent, 
to soften the heart, to make us feel more deep- 
ly our social wants and social obligations. 
The contemplation of such objects insensibly 
teaches us to become familiar with our own 
thoughts—to know how much our true happi- 
ness or misery depends upon the reflections 
in which we indulge. The feelings, 
which are thus excited, require as well to be 
carefully directed, as sedulously cherished. 
And here, it seems to me, there is reason to 
complain of much neglect. 
amusements, it is somewhere sagaciously ob- 
served, is little understood in this country. The 
true theory on this subject seems to be, not to 
destroy, but to regulate and appropriate to the 
best ends, the*habit of amusement. Earnestly 
reprobating as we do, not only those corrupting 
pleasures which are the offspring of a pervert- 
ed taste and diseased imagination; but also 
those whose tendency is, however remotely, to 
evil, | can not but find one of the greatest 
safeguards against their seductive influence, in 
encouraging those enjoyments which refine 
while they amuse, and calm the passions while 
they invigorate the intellect. 





|elegantly sensual, nor the less degrading be- 





however, | cherished— 


The theory of 


arouse the turbulent, or to excite the sensual 
propensities. If they have taught us, by the 
graces of fancy or diction, to appreciate nature, 
they have associated her with aims and de- 
sires not the less selfish because they are 


cause they affect pomp and stateliness. Per- 
haps we are not sufficiently aware of the in- 
jury which is thus done to our brightest hopes. 
Affecting to despise all which does not ad- 
aie to our convenience, or seem directly 
to promote our imp-evemeut, wie Insuncuve 
love vt nature has been slighted, tenderness 
|has been confounded with sentimentality, and 
elevation of fancy contemned as extravagant 
rapture. Meanwhile feelings, which, 
properly cherished, would have prepared the 
mind to 


those 





eS — “ receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love, which he, 
Whom nature by whatever means has taught 
To feel intensely, can not but receive, 


have been left to run riot, or to be corrupted 
in secret by feeding upon those poisonous effu- 
sions which are ever at hand to enervate and 
debase. I may overrate the extent of the mis- 
chief thus produced, or may have failed to 
ltrace it to its source; but surely the remedy 
ifor the evil is to be found, not by attempting 


oe subdue the mind to an unvarying pursuit of 


objects of mere utility—not by eradicating, 
but by directing and cherishing those feelings 
which prompt us to look for enjoyment in pro- 
|per objects of taste; above all, in the contem- 
'plation of nature. He who has been taught 
\to appreciate her charms—whose imagination 
has been corrected by a familiar acquaintance 
| withAbe apaity.c! the sacred volume, and the 
nius has not disdained the aid of religion; who 
| hes made these his text books in this delight- 
‘ful study; whose admiration of external objects 
|has not been injudiciously cheeked, but pro- 
|perly directed and restrained, such an one will 
|be found best furnished with abundant eonso- 
\lations for the evils of life, and best prepared 
|to resist the seductions of corrupting ,plea- 
sures by countervailing attractions, and to re- 
ceive the secret impulse of religion by the emo- 
tions of tenderness which he has habitually 


“Knowing that nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


—= 

There are some persons so full of nothings, 
that, like the strait sea of Pontus, they per- 
petually empty themselves by their mouth, 


















From the Quarterly Review for January, 1829. 
Captain Clapperton’s Second Expedition into 

the Interior of Africa, from the Bight of 

Benin to Soccatoo. 

When Denham and Clapperton returned 
from their successful mission into the central 
parts of Northern Africa, the latter brought 
back a letter from Bello, the sultan of the 
Fellans, or Fellatas, resident at Soccatoo, ad- 
dressed to the king of England, in consequence 
of conversations that had passed between him 
and Clapperton. In that letter the sultan pro- 
posed three things;—the establishment of a 


friendly intercourse between the two nations, 
by means of a consul, who was to reside at 


the seaport of Raka;—the delivery of certain 
presents described, at the port of Funda, sup- 
posed to be somewhere near Whidah;—and 
the prohibition of the exportation of slaves, 
by any of the Houssa merchants, to Atagher, 
Dahomey, or Ashantee. 

On the arrival of Clapperton in England, 
lord Bathurst, then secretary of state for the 
colonies, conceived these proposals to afford 
a fair opportunity for endeavouring to carry 
into effect objects of such considerable im- 
portance; and Clapperton immediately volun- 
teered his services on the occasion. He had 
arranged with Bello, that his messengers 
should, about a certain time, be at Whidah, 
to conduct the presents, and the bearers of 
them, to Soccatoo. Clapperton was allowed 
to take with him, on this novel and hazardous 
enterprize, two associates; one of whom was 
captain Pearce, of the navy, an excellent 
draughtsman; and the other, Dr. Morrison, a 
surgeon in the navy, well versed in various 
branches of natural history; and, at his parti- 


oe of the 
name of Dickson, who had served as a sur- 


geon in the West Indies, was added to the list, 

These gentlemen, with their servants, em- 
barked in his. majesty’s ship Brazen, on the 
25th August, 1825, and arrived off Whidah 
on the 26th of the following November. Mr. 
Dickson, from some reason or other, landed 
at Whidah, and proceeded, in company with a 
Portuguese, of the name of De Sousa, to Da- 
homey, where the latter had resided for some 
time.. Here he was well received, and sent 
forward, with a suitable escort, to a place 
called Shar, seventeen days’ journey from Da- 
homey, where he also arrived in safety, and 
thence proceeded, with another escort, towards 
Youri, but has not since been heard of. The 
Brazen proceeded with the rest to the river 
Benin, or Formosa, where they met with an 
English merchant of the name of Houtson, 
who advised them by no means to think of 
proceeding by that river, as the king bore a 
particular hatred to the English, for their ex- 
ertions in putting a stop to the slave-trade; 
nor did he (Mr. Houtson) know how far, or 
in what direction, that river might lead them. 
He recommended Badagry as the nearest and 
most convenient spot to proceed from, with 


LN nem eountryman, 


safety, into the interior; and offered to accom- 
|making every company or single person they| pany them to a certain distance, which offer 


The domain of| fasten on, to be their Propontis ; such a one as 
nature has been too long left to be usurped by | was Anazimenes. He was an ocean of words, 


romance. Her wide spread beauties have been} but a drop of understanding. 


but too often employed by modern writers to| 


Jeremy Taylor. | 


was accepted. » 

It appeags that their inquiries at Whidah 
after Bello and his messengers were entirely 
fruitless; and equally so as to Funda or Raka 
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—names never heard of on that part of the 
coast. It is now known that these places are 
near two hundred miles inland, and that Raka 
is not even on the banks of any river; and that 
neither of them was then under the dominion 
of Bello. 

On the 7th December they commenced their 
journey from Badagry, accompanied by their 


These unfortunate officers had been convey- 
ed thus far, about se venty miles, in hammoc ks. | 
by the people of the country; every where ex 


periencing the kindest attentions, lodged in the 
best houses, and supplied with every thing that 
Clapperton was able 


the country afforded. 
occasionally to ride on horseback, and some- 


times to walk; but greatly debilitated, and not 
servants, and a Houssa black, of the name of| free from fover. 


He describes the country 


Pascoe, who had been lent from one of the} between Badagry and Jannali, the frontier 
king’ s ships to accompany the late Belzoni as| town of the kingdom of Yourriba, as abound- 


interpreter. Clapperton was attended by his 
faithful servant, Richard Lander, to whose care 
and discretion we are entirely indebted for the 
materials which compose the present volume. 
For a short distance they proceeded in canoes 
to a place where a great market is held, called 
Bawie. The banks of the creek are represented 
as low, and covered with reeds; and from the fol- 
lowing sentence we are persuaded that this is 
the spot where the seeds of those diseases were 
sown, on the very first night of their journey, 
which speedily proved so fatal toa part, and 
eventually to the whole, of the company:— 
‘The morning thick and hazy; and, though 
sleeping close to the river, in the open air, for| 
the first time since we have been on shore, we 
did not hear the hum of a single mosquito.” 


How an old naval surgeon, and two experienc- | 


ed naval officers, could commit such an im- 


prudence, in sucha climate, is to us most eur-| 


ing in population, well cultiv: ated with planta- 
i tions of Indian corn, different kinds of millet, 
yams, and plantains, wherever the surface was 
free from dense forests. Every where on the 
road the party was met by numbers of people, 
chiefly women, bearing loads of produce on 
their heads, always cheerful and obliging, and 
delighted to see white men, frequently singing 
in chorus, holding up both hands, and clapping 
them as tokens of joy, as they passed along, 
and whole groups kneeling down, and wishing 
the travellers a good journey. ‘Towns and vil- 
lages were very frequent; and some of the for- 
mer were estimated to contain from eight to 
fifteen thousand souls. At Jannah, the crowds 
were immense, but extremely civil, and highly 
amused to see white men. 


‘In the evening Mr. Houtson and I took a 
walk through the town: we were followed by 
an immense crowd, which gathered as we went 


prising, when most dreadful Consequences are|along, but all very civil; the men taking off 


well known to have almost invari: ibly resulted | thei 


from such a practice in tropical climates. 
next night (the 9th), 


houses as they wanted. 


tan uree alge weith Lew wn weed veg uw 


12th, Dr. Morrison was att: icked with fever. 

On the 13th, captain Pearce was severely in- 
disposed; and, on the 14th, Richard Lander 
was taken ill. On the 23rd, Dr. Morrison, 
after being carried in a hammock to the dis- 
tance of about seventy miles, finding himself 
worse, requested to return to a town called 
Jannah; and Mr. Houtson accompanied him. 
The next day, one of the servants died; and, on 
the evening of the 27th, captain Pearce breath- 
ed his last. ‘The death of captain Pearce,’ 
says Clapperton, ‘has caused me much con- 
cern; for, independently of his amiable quali- 
ties as a friend and companion, he was emi- 
nently fitted, by his talents, his perseverance, 
and his fortitude, to be of singular service to 
the mission; and, on these accounts, I deplore 
his loss as the greatest [ could have sustained, 
both as regards my private feelings and the 
public service.’ 

The followmg morning, the remains of this 
lamented officer were interred in presence 0 
all the principal people of the town. The 
grave was staked round by the inhabitants, and 
a shed built over it. An inscription was carved 
on a board, placed at the head of the grave, 
by Lander— I being unable,’ says Clapperton, 
‘to assist, or even to sit up.’ ‘I'wo days after 
this, Mr. Houtson returned, with the informa- 
tion of Dr. Morrison having died at Jannah, 
on the same day as captain Pearce, where he 
had his remains decently interred—the people 
of the town attending the ceremony. 


CURR ERR y Re wn eee ee 


On the 10th, Clapper- vision and fruit, such as oranges, limes, plan- 


onions, chalotes, pepper and gums for soups: 


















crowd rolled on like a sea, the men jumping 
over the provision baskets, the boys dancing 
under the stalls, the women bawling, and salut- 


| ticular leaf. 


ir caps, the women kneeling on their knees 


The} and one elbow, the other elbow resting upon 
they again slept in the| the hand. 


open air, in the market- place of Dagmoo, a} market, which, though “nearly sunset, was W ell| 
large town, where they might have had as many = 


In returning we came through the 


pplied with raw cotton, country cloths, pro- 


also, boiled yams, and accassons.* Here the 


ing those who were looking after their scat- 


tered goods, yet no word or look of disrespect 


—p. 12. 
f the honesty of the black population of 
the kingdom or province of Badagry, captain 
Clapperton gives the following testimony:— 
‘1 cannot omit bearing testimony to the sin- 
gular and perhaps unprecedented fact, that we 
have already travelled sixty miles in eight days, 
with a numerous and heavy baggage, and about 
ten different relays of carriers, without losing 
so much as the value of a shilling, public or 
private; a circumstance evincing not only some- 
what more than common honesty in the inhabi- 
tants, but a degree of subordination and regu- 
lar government which could not have been sup- 
posed to exist amongst a people hitherto con- 
sidered barbarians. Humanity, however, is 
the same in every land; government may re- 
strain the vicious principles of our nature, but 
it is beyond the power even of African despo- 
tism to silence a woman's tongue: in sickness 
and in héalth, and at every stage, we have been 
obliged to endure their eternal loquacity and 
noise.’"—=p. 13. 





* Paste of pounded Indian corn, wrapped in a par- 
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We were not disappointed in the expecta- 
tion expressed, that the-next number of the 
Miscellaneous Repository would furnish, more 
in detail, the particulars of the recent trial at 
Steubenville; which, without comment, we now 
present to our readers. 


From Bates’s Miscellaneous Repository. 
TRIAL AT STEUBENVILLE. 


e Trial of J. Pierce and others for a Riot 
at Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

In last nnmher I noticed the eaommencement of this 
trial, and the attempt made by the counsel for the 
defendants to have it removed to an adjoining coun- 
ty, and that this motion was over-ruled by the court. 

Tappan, and his associates in the defence, seemed 
to be fully aware that it was a desperate case, and 
therefore resorted to such measures as might excul- 
pate the parties accused, independent of the merits 
of the question. Every impartial person must see 
that it was on this principle that the affidavits were 
made by the defendants, their partizans, and by B. 
Tappan, that they did not believe a fair trial could 
be had in Jefferson county. The only obvious pre- 
tence for such a conclusion, must be the assumption, 
that there were not fwelve men to be found in the 
county who were sufficiently unbiassed in their minds 
to be competent jurors. A more unreasonable sup- 
position than this could scarcely be conceived. After 
several challenges and changes had taken place, both 
parties appeare sd to be fully satisfied with the jury. 

| The witnesses were then examined on the part of 
the prosecution. As soon as they began to disclose 
the violent and riotous manner in which the Hicks- 
ites (including some of the defendants) entered the 
house, Tappan objected to the testimony as not ad- 
missible. This objection was replied to by J. C. 
Wright, and over-ruled by the court. The witnesses 
therefore went on. As soon as the evidence for the 
prosecution closed. Hubbard moved to, discharge the 
indictment. The name of B. W. Ladd was endorsed 
on the back of the indictment as proseculing witness 
by the attorney for the state, and he had formally, in 
court, acknowledged himself liable for the costs of 
the prosecution, should the defendants be acquitted. 
It was contended by Hubbard and Tappan that the 
name was not written by B. W. Ladd himself, nor by 
his express directions, that the word prosecutor should 
have been annexed to it, and not prosecuting witness, 
and that it should have been at the /oot of the indict- 
ment, and not on the back. 

The court decided that the law was silent as to the 
person by whom the name of the prosecutor should 
be written: and therefore there was prima facie evi- 
dence that the law was satisfied: that on this point, 
the only question which could be affected by its being 
written by the state’s attorney, and not by the prose- 
cutor, was the liability of the latter for the costs. 
But this question was not then at issue, and if it had 
been, B. W. Ladd had taken that responsibility on 
himself, ; 

On the word proseculor, the judge remarked, that 
the usual form of expression used in the proceedings 
had before that court, was, prosecuting witness, which 
he conceived came completely within the meaning of 
the law. 

As regarded the position of the name, the judge 
did not suppose that the intention of the legislature 
could be, that-the name must be at the boltum of the 
indictment, and inside, and no where else. It was a 
rule, he said, that all their constructions of law should 
be reasonable; but such a construction as was con- 
tended for could not be reasonable. The words of the 
law, he said, were, that the name of the prosecutor 
was to be “ endorsed at the foot thereof.” This, ac- 
cording to the literal meaning of the words, would be 
impossible: for to endorse, meant to write on the back, 
or outside. And therefore, to endorse, at the boliom, 
inside, was impossible. He therefore concluded that 
the exact position of the name was not material. 
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Defeated in this quibble, for it was nothing else,| Banks was such that he felt it a duty he owed to the} the opinion of the court, but shall give it a place in 


they went on with the examination of their witnesses. 
One prominent object seemed to be, to show that there 
had been an understanding between judge Hallock 
and Friends, in carrying on the criminal prosecutions 
against the Hicksites. In order to make this impres- 
sion on the jury, and on the public, they brought for- 
ward Lewis Walker, a member of the meeting for 


bar, and to the court, decidedly to object to it. He} the Repository as soon as it can be procured. 
remarked that the introduction of Banks asa witness} J. C. Wright and J. M. Goodenow, then, on behalf 
was done to have an Errect; and that effect must be| of Friends, recommended the defendants to the cle- 
obvious to every one. He did not intend, he said, to} mency of the court; it being our wish not to puNisH 
go into any lengthy discussion on the subject—and | the aggressors, but simply to obtain, for our persons 
was then done with it, jand our religious privileges, the protection of the 
Banks, who had reluctantly taken his seat, after laws of our country in their mildest possible admin- 


sufferings, to testify that at a meeting for sufferings | being several times requested to do so, now rose, and| jstration. Sentence was pronounced upon six, being 
on the 29th of the 7th month last, B. W. Ladd had | asked the liberty to give some explanation ; and then| all who were present, by judge Wilson, (judge 
stated his belief that the time might come when it | observed, that if the remarks of J. C. Wright in re-| Hallock still taking no part,) which was, that they 
would be proper to institute legal prosecutions against | gard to an effect were intended to apply to him—J.| each be imprisoned thirty minutes, pay six and a 
the Hicksites, and that it was very important the first |C. Wright rejoined, “ When I say any thing that I} quarter cents, and costs of the prosecution. 

trial should come before judge Hallock. And L. Wal-|intend to apply to you, you shall understand me”} Whether the defendants will take any further 
ker could remember no reason given for the statement | Banks then went on tu say, that he did not know he measures, in the way of bills of exception, &c. we 
of B. W. Ladd, but that there was an injunction of| was tu be summoned in that case, and he could’sin-| are not informed. 


secresy laid upon the members in regard to it. All | cerely say, that it was with extreme reluctance he! © here dani Weddin thee this caves at 
i » lawyers fi s defend: had c etely | was the sre. As to the first part of this state-|, . ae Te ee , 

- = — ai a - * ve ae a ~ J pee ae we oe Pony cinaeed ‘without com- | trials which have been had, nay produce a salutary 

ae ; , “ aoe M-| effec esieicel then Midultie Thos have at. 

the injunction of secresy, L. W. went a little farther |ment; the latter part | have no doubt was true ; for eff ct on the minds of the Hic ksit - Phey have af 

J J |forded demonstrable evidence of two important 


than they intended, and stated that it was understood | by that time, | suspect he would have_been glad to 


planned, in thei: quecstiuns befurthand. In rogard to 


that what passed in those meetings was confidential, |have been some where else. 


and cautions were frequently given in those meetings 


for members to keep what had passed there to them-|he admitted. 
L. Walker, it may be remembered, was their | clear case—referred to legal authorities on the ques 
witness: though, to produce an effect, the following |tion, and decided that it was not proper for him to} 


selves. 


question was asked by their counsel: * Have you not | ive in evidence any thing that was communicated | 
generally gone with the Orthodox?” to which he an-|to him in professional confidence. Banks, with evi- 


swered “ yes.’ 


In order to rebut this testimony, or rather to place | counsel for the defendants proceeded in the exam-| 
it in its proper light, the records of the meeting were | ination of their witnesses till seventh day morning, 
produced, to be identified by L. Walker himself. This jos). 
the counsel for the defendants opposed, being deter-}. fyture number. 


mined, as it would seem, that no explanation should 
be given to the testimony of L. Walker—nothing 
should be presented to the jury to show that there 
was nothing discreditable to the president judge, nor 
to the Society, in the transaction to which L. Wal- 
ker’s testimony alluded. The objection was over- 
ruled by the court. 
forward to place the case in its proper light. 
also was strongly opposed by Tappan. ‘The presi- 
dent judge declined giving an opinion on the ques- 
tion; but the associate judges unanimously de ided 
that the evidence of B. W. Ladd should be admitted. 
He then stated positively and explicitly, that at the 


Véersation On the subject with jadge Hallock in any | 


way whatever, and that he was ignorant of his senti- 
ments on it. He went on further to state, as the 
reasons which induced him to think it would be best 
for the trial (if one should be necessary) to be before 
judge Hallock, that he was not only a man of upright 
character, but being’ learned in the law, a decision 
from him would have a greater moral influence than 


one by an associate judge, or a justice of the peace: | 


and we intended to be satisfied with that decision, let 
it be what it might. 

Thus the slanderous imputation which was at- 
tempted to be thrown on the Society, and on the 
court together, was effectually repelled. 

Not willing, as it has since appeared, to give up 
this object, they introduced George W. Banks as a 
witness. Without suggesting any doubts of his com- 
petency as a witness, he took the oath. He then, 
with an air of remarkable consequence, and with the 


usual introduction to a speech at the bar, began: | 


* May it please the court. The information which 
I am in possession of, (if any,) I have derived from 
the Orthodox, by reason of an engagement I had 
made with them as their retained eounsel.”* J.C. 
Wright here interposed and said: “* Well, you may 
stop there.” He then referred the case to the court, 
stating the impropriety of an attorney’s giving testi- 
mony of any thing confidentially communicated to 
him as such. He stated explicitly that he had receiv- 
ed no instructions from Friends to object to the tes- 
timony now offered—that so far as he was acquaint- 
ed with our proceedings (and he presumed he knew 
as much of them as any other person, who was not 
a member of the Society) we had no fears of any 
thing that could be divulged. But that the obvious 
impropriety of admitting the testimony of G. W. 





* Perhaps there may be some small verbal inaccu- 
racies in this speech, but I have given his words as 
nearly as I could recollect them. 


it 
|W 
|Go »>denow, on the part of the prosecution, delivered Quarterly Review for January last, relative to 


3. W. Ladd was also brought}, er 
I Lad This | hardly be called argument,) took occasion grossly to} 


|facts: Ist. That the defendants have violated the 
laws of their country—laws essential to the peace 
~| and safety of the community at large ; and secondly, 
*/That Friends do not wish to punish or oppress 
“|them. We are the aggrieved, the injured party: 
| we stand merely on the defensive. And that defence 
we do not in- 
tend to repel force by force, but appeal to the tribu- 
nals of our country for protection. And we now ap- 
| peal to the consciences of those who have hoth figu- 
7 ratively and literally trampled us under their feet, 
A synopsis of the testimony will be given in| \hether they can persist in inflicting such injuries 
| upon us, 
The case was ably opened on the part of the pro-| 
secution by H. H. Leavitt, the state’s attorney. He} 


Tappan insisted that Banks’ testimony ought to} 
The judge remarked that it was 


} we do not take into our own hands ; 


dent confusion, pretty soon after left the court. The} 


was replied to by Kennon and Tappan; and J.M.} From a highly interesting article in the 


the closing argument. the posthumous works of the lamented Clap- 
perton, we have, for the gratification of our 
|reflect on judge Hallock, as being favourable to the | readers, extracted pretty largely. Part of 
views of the orthodox, who had planned and precon- these extracts will be found in the present 
lcerted the prosecutions against the Hicksites, solely} number, and the remainder will follow in 
|on the ground of persecution. And in the conclu-|¢ourse. These lively sketches of the scenery 


ision, he endeavoured to persuade the jury not to re- of a country. and of the manners and customs 
10s. the Aystructions they might receive from the | we aoe “ee ere 


Tappan, in the course of his speech, (it could) 


, : ee ene ; -- are calcu- 
but the substance of what he said. When the argu-|lated to furnish entirely a new view of that 
nis hac sed he pres j1udve . co at! ~ti Ps 
- ; ‘ be i a hes Ps = . judg re —- ad section of the globe—of its population, internal 
{ oun imsei i recula § jation, ANG atte "Oe P 
; | resources, characte t - 
jadverting to the circumstance of the trial of Hilles aracter and condition of its inha 


and James, he observed that one of the counsel for| Pitants, &c., such a view as, we confess, as- 
the defendants had thought proper broadly to insi-| tonished us, and surpassed our utmost expec- 
|nuate that he had been influenced by improper mo-| tations. 

tives. He should therefore let the case go to the 

j\jury without any charge. The court, he said, allud.| 
jing to the associate judges, would take such 
| sures as they thought proper, to prevent a si 
jinsult in future, 

It was then about eight o’clock on seventh day| 


vmb nanan 








An earthquake, attended with very serious 
effects, is stated to have been felt in manv parts 
of Spain on the 2Ist of the third month last. 

- It was accompanie pa tre ; noi 
jnight. The jury retired to their room, and the court! Trav companied by a tremendous oa 
adjourned to two o'* lo« k on sec ond day. ravellers observed, at the moment of the 

Previous, however, to the adjournment, an attach- shock, a column of fire proceeding from the 
ment was issued, requiring the attendance of Tap-| eastern coast of Murcia. In that province it 
pan on second day, to show cause why he should| g¢casioned the most afflictive disasters. In 
jnot be imprisoned for a contempt of court. Early = : 7 .— 

’ | the capital, not a single church or edifice es- 


fon second day morning, and before the attachment : on 
| was served, it is said, Tappan got intelligence of its caped considerable damage. The bridge of 
‘having been issued, and as the Hicksites express it,) Segura, which unites the two parts of the city, 
|‘ He rode out.” The phrase I suppose is quite ap-| has suffered materially. Several houses have 
|propriate. Of course, as he rede out, under such cir-| heen ruined, and a creat number of persons 
cumstances, it was not to be expected that he would srished Si. h nt . a 
| make his appearance in court, and his case remains perished. Sixteen ot ler cities and villages are 
to be settled at some future day. enumerated as having sustained very serious 
The jury found the defendants guilty on the first} damages. Of five of these, four are repre- 
count in the indictment, which, | believe in sub-| sented as having disappeared or totally ruined 
stance was, assembling tumultuously and rioto "] 5 g . 
ng a iotously,| and one as nearly destroyed. ‘The total num- 
ber of persons killed and wounded is immense. 


with intent to disturb Ohio yearly meeting, and| 
In one instance, two hundred, in another, two 





| 








when so assembled, proceeding to disturb it, &c. 
hundred and fifty, and another, four hundred, 


Hubbard, on behalf of the defendants, made a mo- 

tion in arrest of judgment, on the ground of some 

defect in the indictment. are stated to have been taken dead from the 
ruins. It is stated further, that a mountain 
near Aix-Garres had rolled away, and, in an- 


The president judge, from causes already stated, 
declined to take any further part in the trial. The 

other place, that two salt lakes had been dried 
up by the earthquake. 


associate judges unanimously overruled the motion 
of arrest of judgment, and proceeded to pass sen- 
jtence on the defendants. I have not yet received 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
MEETINGS FOR DISCIPLINE. 
(Continued from page 239.) 


It is a circumstance worthy of observation, 
that the discipline of our Society can never be 
faithfully administered, where the peculiar tes- 
timonies which we are called to bear to the 
world are not strictly maintained. A neglect 
of any one of these testimonies, whether it be 
as regards plainness in dress, address, or man- 
ner of living, the known scruple of Friends 
against war, oaths, a hireling ministry, mode- 
ration in trade and business, or the due attend- 
ance of our meetings for divine worship, neces- 

sarily disqualifies a person for labouring to re- 
claim those who may have violated the rules o 
the Society in other particulars. Hence it be- 
comes highly important that all those who are 
actively engaged in the affairs of the church, 
should exercise a watchful care over their own 
conduct and that of their families, that, as far} ‘ 
as lies in their power, no occasion of reproach 
may be brought upon the high profession we 
make.of being the self-denying followers of 
Jesus Christ. And as we believe the discipline 
to have been instituted in the wisdom and under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and founded 
upon the restoring love of the gospel, so 
nothing short of the influence of a degree of 
the same divine Spirit can qualify us for duly 
administering it. The following extracts from 
the introduction to the book of discipline will 
—_ this view, viz.— 

As it has pleased the Lord in these latter 













of Israel, in the midst of her.” 
For want of a fervent engagement of spi-|of a monthly meeting properly done, 


that city which hath foundations, whose maker) ed to lay the case before their ensuing quar- 
and builder the Lord is, knowing, indeed, with} terly meeting. 


The 14th we visited Mansfield 


exceeding joy, that great is He, the holy One| monthly meeting, which also appeared very 


\low and weak, 


but very little of the busimess 
as the 


rit on the part of those who administer the| number was very small that generally attended 
discipline, faithfully to observe the import of| them; and in most of these, the essential quali- 


this excellent advice, great weakness has been fication for service in the 
introduced into the Society at various periods|much wanting. 
ment that it would be 


since its rise; and perhaps this weakness has sel- 


dom been more obvious than at the time alluded | that 


toin the former part of this essay. 


One of the jomed to that of Chesterfield, 


church of Christ 
it was therefore our judg- 

general good 
meeting should be 
except Oxon 


for the go 


Mansfield 


monthly 


principal objects of the labour of the commit-| particular meeting, which, from its situation, 
tee appointed by the yearly meeting in London| might better be joined to Nottingham.” P. 


in 1760, 
ancient zeal and fervency of spirit in relation| 


appears to have been to stir up Gris (585-6. 


“Phe 17th we visited Nottingham monthly 


to the exercise of a sound discipline; and from{meeting; the number here was pretty large, 
the account given by John Griffith, it is evident| but the pure virtue of heavenly goodness, with- 
that much of the painful exercise the *y suffered | out the sensible experience whereof there can 
m the course of their visit, arose from the un-| Ibe no prosperity in the truth, seemed to be 


sanctified activity of those who were not living | much depressed and obstructed by 


earthly- 


consistently with their religious profession, and| mindedness, covered over with a form of reli- 


the want of a godly concern to administer the| gion in some heads of families, 


by whom un- 


discipline in the life and. power of that Spirit | due liberties were winked at in their offspring. 


which first led to its institution. 
clude with a few more extracts from 
Griffith’s Journal. 

“The 14th [of the 6th month, 1761,] Brid- 
lington monthly meeting was held, which was 
very small, and the life of religion ve ry low; 


I shall con-| 


Such not having zeal enough to suppress wrong 

John! things in their own families, 
promote good order 

church.”’ P. 339. 


} 


ling, which, as to the support of discipline and 


are not likely to 
and discipline in the 


“ The 24th we visited Hinkley monthly meet- 


but little ability and judgment to manage the | gospe | order, appeared to us almost desolate. 


affairs of the church appeared; 


it was there-} Our earnest labour for their help and recovery 


fore our opinion that they were too weak to/had little visible impression on some of their 


| subsist honourably as a monthly meeting, and| members, the insensibility was so great, though 


aie by his spirit and power to gather a peo-| that it would promote the gene ral good to join| |others were awakened to a degree of feeling 


ple to himself: and re leasing them from the 
impositions and teachings of men, to inspire 


oom to some other monthly meeting.”’ P. 331. 
‘The 21st we visited York monthly meet- 


land tenderness, who, I hope, received some 
benefit thereby. 


The best expedient that ap- 


them with degrees of the same universal love ies wherein appeared much want of a lively| peared to us was their being joined to Leices- 
and good will by which the dicponeatinn of the | Sense of truth on the minds of active members, iter monthly meeting, which was acce rdingly 


gospel was ushered in; these have been e 
gaged to meet together, for the w orship of God 
in spirit, according to the direction of 
holy Lawgiver, as also for the exercise of 


n- fand divers denciencies aua ov 
l crept in and remained, by a mane ct of proper 
the| dealing, and the exercise of sound judgment.|ing, and as it appeared in the same state as 
a | He sre we had cause to see, as well as at many) that of Hinkley, 


asoeruers tau 


BUerasevsewerdudic 


‘The 25th we visited Dally monthly meet- 


last mentioned, | shall refer 


tender care over each other, that all may be other places, that a literal knowledge of our|to that account, and only say that we advised 


‘preserved in unity of faith, and practice, an-| 


swerable to the description which He, the ever 
blessed Shepherd, gave of his flock, “ by this 


shall all! men know that ye are my disciples, if 


ye have love one to another.’ 

« These meetings have all distinct allotments 
of service, and as experience shows that when 
this service is attended to in uprightness and 
dedication of heart, with a single eye to the 
honour of our holy Head, and the help and 
edification one of another in the love where- 
with he hath loved us, our assemblies are often 
favoured with his aid and direction. Friends 
are affectionately and earnestly exhorted to be 
diligent in the attendance of them, and when 

met, humbly seek to be clothed with the spirit 
of wisdom and charity; this will divest the 


| discipline, without heavenly life influencing the 
minds of those exercised there “in, bringeth | ¢ 
nothing effectually to pass to God's glory, and 
dification of his church and people.”’ P. 
Of the quarterly meeting at York he says— 
‘ Earnest labour was bestowed in that great 
meeting to fasten [on the minds of Friends] 
the weight and great importance of qualified 
members coming more earnestly and feelingly 
under a deep sense of the care of the churches, 
that so an increase of zeal and diligence may 
be exercised throughout, in warning the unruly, 
comforting the feeble minded, and in support- 
ing the weak.” P. 333. 
“ The 13th of the 7th month we visited Ret- 
ford monthly meeting, as it was called, wherein 


mind of a dependance on our own strength] we found a few tender and hopeful, and had 
and abilities, endue us with patience and con-|some openness to administer counsel and ad- 
descension towards each other, and being pre-! vice, tending to their help and improvement, 
served in fellowship agreeably to our Lord’ s| which appeared to be well received, and some 


declaration, ‘ One is your Master, even Christ, | minds were affected therewith; 


yet very little 


and all ye are brethren,’ a qualification will| was discovered by us of discipline being put in 
be experienced in our several stations and} | practice, but almost every thing relating there- 


movements to build up one another in that! to was neglected. 


It therefore was our judg- 


faith which works by love to the purifying of} ment they ought to be joined to some other 


the heart. 


So may we be living members of monthly meeting, yet their situation rendered 


the church militant on earth, and inhabitants of| that somewhat difficult; however, we conclud- 


it should be joined to the monthly meeting of 
‘astle Dunnington, excepta small branch there- 
of, which lay contiguous to Leicester.”’ P. 341. 

Of the Leicester quarterly meeting he says, 

“ Here ended our visit to monthly and quar- 
terly meetings for the present, and I have with 
deep reverence humbly to acknowledge that a 
remarkable evidence of divine approbation at- 
tended us throughout, making us of one heart 
by the baptism of his unerring spirit, so that 
searcely a difference of sentiment from one 
another appeared during the whole journey.” 
P. 343. 

The following excellent remarks from a 
small treatise on the Nature and Usefulness of 
Christian Discipline, by the same author, are 
worthy the serious attention of all those who 
really desire the prosperity of the church. 
‘Great wisdom may be discerned by those 
eyes which the L ord hath opened, in his thus 
ranking and placing his people, that they might 
stand in such a situation as to be really true 
helpmates in Christ Jesus, our Lord and holy 
Head, the strong bearing and helping the in- 
firmities of the weak. supporting one another 
in that which is good, judging down all of a 
contrary nature to it, in every rank and sta- 
tion; none daring to be above admonition, but 
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rather esteeming it a mark of love and sincere; whether young, old, or middle aged, male or 


care over them,}| 


regard that others extend 
agreeable to 1,Thess. v. 12. 


among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you, and to esteem them very highly | 
in love for their works’ sake, and be at peace 
among yourselves. Now we exhort you, breth-| 
ren, warn them that are unruly, comfort the | 
feeble minded, support the weak, be patient! 
toward all men.’ What an inexpressible fa-| 
vour it is to be even one of the least members| 
of this body, or a branch of the heavenly F a-| 
ther’s family, where so great help and edifica-| 
tion may be received from those of greater! 
growth and maturity than themselves. On the 
other hand, what a high satisfaction it affords| 
the fathers and mothers-in Israel, to see the| 
children and weaklings-of the flock, of teach-| 
able dispositions, and carefully endeavouring to 
walk according to the truth. Some are made| 
of God as saviours upon mount Zion, and as! 
watchmen upon her walls, anointed and ap- 
pointed by the Holy Ghost to watch over the 
flock of Christ as those that must give an ac- 
count, whose excellent services may justly en-| 
title them to the application of that copious 
and elegant language , wherewith Job sets forth 
what he had done in the time of his prosperity, 
‘ The blessing of him that was ready to perish| 
came upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart| 
to sing for joy. I put on righteousness and it 
clothed me, my judgment was as a robe and a 
diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was 
I to the lame. I was a father to the poor, and 
the cause which I knew not J searched out.’| 
Elders ruling thus in the church are indeed 
worthy of double honour, whether they labour 
in word and doctrine or not, being such as, 


mguen bdo ee Beets WII ruu ute muck OT) 
God which is among you, taking the oversight| 
thereof, not by constraint, but willingly; not | 
for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind, neither as! 
being lords over God’s herit: age, but being en- 
samples to the flock. And when the ‘chief| 
Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown) 
of glory that fadeth not away. 

“It is of the utmost consequence that the| 
members who constitute the church of Christ | 
be thoroughly acquainted with the true spring! 
of motion and action therein, lest any should 
presumptuously conceive or imagine, that, see- 
ing church government carries much the ap- 
pearance of outward economy and civil pro- 
ceedings, human abilities, natural and acquir- 
ed, are sufficient to manage the same. If any 
fall into such a dangerous error, it must be for 
want of duly considering the nature of the 
work to be engaged in, it being no other than 
what appertains to the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ, and the promotion thereof on earth; 
which kingdom man, by nature, cannot see 
nor understand. And it is written ‘ the world 
by wisdom knew not God,’ therefore they 
cannot know his kingdom, nor how to act 
properly therein under the Supreme Head, 
whom they know not. To be capable of act- 
ing rightly in the discipline of the church, man 
must be born of the Spirit, or from above, and 
receive a qualification from the Holy Ghost for 
that work. Such are the only qualified per- 
sons for maintaining good order in the church, 











‘And we be-|are set cver others in the Lord.” 
seech you, brethren, to know them which labour! 


| ousness. 








female, and should be regarded as those who 
P. 95—98. 
“Tv is a mournful truth, that among the 
many thousands of Israel, there are but few 
in comparison who really stand quite upright 
as pillars in God’s house, who cannot be at all 
warped by fear, interest, favour or affection, 
but look beyond all, singly at truth and righte- 
O what mean cringing, stooping, 
and temporizing is to be found insome!  Itis 
my son or my daughter, near relation or friend, 
that I am loth to offend, lest I should suffer in 
my interest or reputation, or shall gain his or 
‘her ill will! This spirit will never dwell on 
high, but must have its portion amongst the 
fearful and unbelieving, and unless such repent, 
they will be ranked with those that deny Christ 
before men.” ‘ When I have considered the 
low, indifferent, languid state of those under 
our name in many places, both in this and 
other nations, chiefly occasioned by an inordi- 
nate love of the world and the things thereof, 
my soul hath been deeply humbled in awful 
prostration before Him, when I have beheld 
his wonderful condescension in still shining 
forth upon us, as from between the cherubim 
of his glory, waiting to be gracious, by turning 
again the captivity of many of his Israel, seek- 
ing to rebuild her waste pli ices, and thereby to 
revive her ancient beauty. He is please d to 
continue unto us some judges, as at the first, 
and counsellors as at the beginning, though but 
few in number compared with the bulk. May the 
great Lord of the harvest raise many more faith- 
ful labourers, and send them into his harvest, 
even such as are described by the evangelical 
prophet Isaiah, ‘The sinners in Zion are afraid, 


fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites: Who} 
among US Suam uwen with Wwe devouring fire / 


who. among us shall dwell with everlasting | 
burnings? He that walketh righteously and 
spe aketh uprightly; he that despiseth the gain 
of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
| holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from 
| hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from 
seeing evil: he shall dwell on high: his place 
of defence shall be the munitions of * 
| bre ad shall be given him, his waters shal¥*e 
sure,’”’ G. R. 


—< 


Relative Strength of the Evidence which sup- 
ports the Genuineness and Authenticity of 
the Holy Scriptures. 


(Continued from page 236.) 

“12. The strength of the inference from 
the genuineness to the credibility of the books. 
“Nothing can be more simple and certain 
than the inference drawn from the acknow- 
ledged antiquity and genuineness of an histo- 
rical work, in proof of the credibility of the 
narrative it contains. If it be proved that 
Cicero’s orations against Catiline, and that 
Sallust’s History of the Catiline war, were 
written by the persons whose names they bear; 
or if it were only proved that these compo- 
sitions were extant and well known as early as 
the age of Augustus; that they were then uni- 
versally attributed to those authors, and uni- 
versally admitted to be authentic records of 
matters of fact; and if the same facts are, 


} 


fi 


} 


| 


with more or less explicitness, alluded to by 
the writers of the same, and of the following 
age, there remains no possible supposition but 
that of the truth of the story, in its principa! 
circumstances, by which the existence and ac- 
ceptance of these narratives, orations and allu- 
sions, so near to the time of the conspiracy, 
can be accounted for. In Sallust’s history, 
some particulars may be erroneously stated; 
or the principal facts may be represented under 
the colouring of prejudice. In the orations 
of the consul, there may be (or we might, for 
argument sake, suppose there to be) exagge- 
ration, and undue severity of censure; but after 
such deductions have been made, or any vthers 
which reason will allow, it remains incontesti- 
bly certain, that, if these writings be genuine, 
the story is true. All the sophisms of a col- 
lege of sceptics, in labouring to show the im- 
probability of the facts, or the suspiciousness 
of the evidence, could make no impression 
upon the mind of any one who is convinced 
that the books are not spurious.” 

“The principle upon which this inference 
is founded admits of no exception; nor does 
the history of the world offer an instance that 
seems like an exception. Narratives of al- 
leged, but unreal facts, may have been suddenly 
promulgated, and for a moment credited; or 
false narratives of events, concealed by place 
or circumstances from the public eye, may 
have gained temporary credit. Or narratives, 
true in their outline, may have been falsified in 
all those points of which the public could not 
fairly judge; and thus the false, having been 
slipped in with the true, has passed by over- 
sight upon the general faith. But no such 
suppositions meet the case of various public 


transactions. taking place through some length 
of time, and in different localities, witnessed 


by persons of all classes, interests, and dispo- 
sitions, uncontradicted by any parties at the 
time, and particularly recorded, and incident- 
ally alluded to by several writers whose works 
were widely circulated, generally accepted and 
unanswered in the age when thousands of per- 
sons were competent to judge of their truth.’’ 

“ When historical facts which, in their nature, 
are fairly open to direct proof, are called in 
question, there is no species of trifling more 
irksome (to those who have no dishonest ends 
to serve) than the halting upon twenty indirect 
arguments, while the contre proof—that which 
clear and upright minds fasten upon intuitively, 
remains undisposed of. In an investigation, 
purely historical, and as simple as any which 
the page of history presents, what boots it to 
say that the books of the New Testament con- 
tain doctrines which do not accord with our 
notions of “the great system of things;’’ that 
they enjoin duties grievous and impracticable; 
that they favour despotism, or engender strifes ! 
or what avails it to say that all the professors 
of Christianity are hypocrites, and therefore 
the religion is not true? Can these objections, 
or any others of a like kind, weaken that evi- 
dence upon which we believe that our island 
was once possessed by the Romans? But they 
have just and precisely as much weight in coun- 
terpoising that evidence, as in balancing the 
proof of the facts affirmed in the New Testa- 
ment. If such objections were tenfold more 
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valid than sophistry can make them, they would] in Welsh, Llwydd, to commemorate his having been| cated, in common with all the friends of humanity, 

usin : : :,,| born upon the above named portion of his estates,| the unwise measures which the ministry of lord 

rain a : : mele : . oe 

nos remove, alter, rt fees — = Br | and the family ever afterwards retained the name. | North in 1775 were contemplating for stifling oppo- 

of the ae pene onging to the mnones * About the year 1662, the great-grandfather of} sition to its will in the North American colonies. 

proposition under inquiry. The question 1s} Mr, Lloyd attached himself to the religious body| When all negotiation seemed fruitless, and the over- 

not whether we admire Christianity, or whether} called Quakers. In milder times his high character| bearing conduct of the minister had determined Dr. 

we hate it: whether we wish to submit‘ our] ad connections would have protected him from the| Franklin to depart; when the horrors of civil war, 

’. . : ,| violence directed against this sect; but his refusal to| and the disunion of the empire, seemed inevitable, 

a - its eae and ee take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, was a} Mr. Lloyd and his brother-in-law, Mr. David Bar- 
10pe it offers, or whether we ar solv oO 

dare the hazards of its being true.. The ques- 
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pretext for-accusing him -of disloyalty; his estates} clay, did not consider affairs so irretrievable as not 
were subject to a premunire, and heavy fines were| to warrant another attempt at reconciliation, After 

tion is not whether, in our sage opinion, these 

books have been a blessing to the world, or a 


curse; but simply this—whether they were ex- 
tant and well known through the Roman em- 
pire in the reign of Nero. 

‘‘ There are subterfuges and evasions enough, 
by means of which we may obscure from our 
minds, (at least for as long a period as serious 
and continued thought, uninvited, usually en- 
dures) the plain inference which follows from 
an admission of the antiquity and genuineness 
of the Christian Scriptures. But contradiction 
may boldly be challenged, when it is affirmed 
that, with a competent knowledge of human 
nature, of ancient history, and of ancient lite- 
rature, no one can admit, and in all its parti- 
culars realize the fact, that the Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, of 
Peter, of John, and of James, were written in 
the age claimed for them, and were immedi- 
ately diffused throughout Palestine, Asia Minor, 
Africa, Greece, and Italy, and then reconcile 
himself to any supposition whatever, except 
that the facts affirmed in those books were 
true.” 

—<— 
CHARLES LLOYD, 
Late of Birmingham, England.* 

A short notice of the demise of this respect- 
able individual, copied from an English ga- 
zette, was inserted in the twenty-fourth num- 
ber of our first volume. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 3d mo. 1828, we have recently 
met with another account of him, in which, 
with greater amplification of detail, the dis- 
tinctive features of his character are more fully 
developed and delineated. It is obviously the 
affectionate tribute of a sincere friend to the 
deceased; and, judging from the style, is the 
production of a person of some other religious 
denomination. 

To minds piously disposed, it is interesting 
and instructive, to mark the effects of Chris- 
tian principles in different aspects. Not only 
are the humble exalted--the poor raised up, 


and set as among princes, but the effects of 


obedience are not less calculated to incite ad- 
miration, when exemplified in the lives of per- 
sons moving in more elevated situations, and 
they are seen, as in the instance under review, 
clothed with meekness and humility as with a 
garment. 


“ Jan. 16. Died, at his residence in Birmingham, 
in his 80th year, Charles Lloyd, esquire. 

“ His father, Sampson Lloyd, was the lineal de- 
scendant of a respectable family of great antiquity in 
Montgomeryshire. For upwards of eight hundred 
years they were seated at Dolobran; and before the 
conquest of Wales by Edward the Second, were 
powerful chieftains of an extensive territory. Kel- 
lynin Bowen of Leoydiarth, about the year 1400, as- 
sumed the sirname of Lloyd, or as it was then spelt 





* The father of Anna Braithwaite. 




































levied upon his property. 
tience and magnanimity ten years’ imprisonment in 
Welchpool gaol, during which time his noble and 
animating example served to strengthen several who! 
had embraced and suffered for the same faith, he re- 
moved to Birmingham in the year 1701, and engaged 
extensively in the iron trade. 

“* The subject of this memoir was born the 22d of} !! 
Sept. 1748, and was educated in the principles of his| from that country had with an English cabinet, un- 
They did not admit of his becoming a} 
member of an university, but he was educated at a/ reign republic. 
school in good repute at that time, when the quick-| | 
ness of his apprehension, and retentive memory, en-| lic affairs, were evinced by the high estimation in 
abled him to make rapid progress, and he early show-| Which his judgment was held, being not only the 
As, | active leader of many public undertakings of import- 


ancestors. 


ed a taste for the most valuable acquirements. 
however, he was destined for commercial pursuits, | 
the greater portion of his time, after his school 
studies were completed, was spent in gaining the re- 
He engaged in business with} 
earnestness and assiduity, and at his father’s death) of his pen, and his communications to ministers 
became a partner in the bank at Birmingham, which| were always treated by them with great attention. 
had been established by the grandfather of the pre- His excellent personal address and clear mode of ex- 
sent J. Taylor, esq., and his father, Sampson Lloyd. | pressing himself, added to the high esteem in which 


quisite knowledge. 


After enduring with pa- 


| events. 


much persuasion and entreaty, Dr. Franklin yielded, 
and he told his friends, that though he considered 
the attempt hopeless, yet he could not resist the de- 
sire he felt, in common with them, to preserve peace. 
Some minor concessions were made by the colonies, 
at the suggestions of these gentlemen. Lord North, 
as is known, was inexorable, and the envoy returned 
from the conference, the last which a representative 


til she sent her plenipotentiary to treat as a sove- 


Mr. Lloyd's enlarged and sound views upon pub- 


ance in his neighbourhood, but deeply versed in po- 
litical science, and an accurate observer of passing 
Numerous essays upon subjects conducive 
to the national welfare, were the frequent exercises 


“In contemplating his path when he arrived at| he was held, gave him pre-eminence in every assem- 


only confirmed this resolution, and it greatly contri- 


buted to the ease, with which, in after life, he filled a y ; 
situation conspicuous for a private individual, when,| ™¥ch engaged in public affairs, he was the friend of 
as the enlightened counsellor, the generous friend,|® and esteemed by all: the distinctions of party 
or the intellirent man of business. his time and re-| VeTe considerations which his conciliating disposi- 
sources were constantly called upon. 


manhood, he felt it a duty to be moderate in his de- bly where he appeared, so that his presence and 

sires, and exact in the distribution of his time; the sanction have for fifty years been considered of im- 
. o . . . © ) > ‘eee P 2 very lia 

claims of a large family and extensive acquaintance | Portance to the success of almost every public under- 


taking in the town of Birmingham. Mr. L. was 
never ruiHed by the discord of politics; although go 


tions seemed unable to comprehend. The peaceable 


“ He married, on the 13th of May, 1774, Mary, the| Principles of the gospel, as professed by the Society 


only daughter of James Farmer, esq., descended} of Friends, 
from one of the oldest families in the county of Lei-| and manners. 
cester, by whom he had fifteen children, six of whom | 


are now living. She was pucscooed vf superivi ta- 
lents and accomplishments, and was characterized by 


nobility of mind, united in a remarkable degree with 
deep Christian humility. With this exemplary wo- | Solation. 
man Mr. Lloyd passed fifty years, and to the end of 


his life sincerely lamented her. They had to expe- 


rience the severe shock of losing, in the year 1812,| 
‘| distinctions, he supported all schools which had 
claims of a respectable nature, and always took a 


two sons, grown up, and married, and a daughter; 
and some years afterwards, two amiable daughters 
were taken from their families, when, to human cal- 
cilation, their lives were most valuable. 


“Mr. Lloyd was distinguished by great vigour| 


and clearness of understanding, accompanied by a 
peculiar simplicity and directness. 
any object of his attention, he suffered no other to 
iuterfere with or distract it, and he possessed the 
power of turning, after laborious investigations, with 
surprising freshness to occupations requiring intel- 
lectual ‘exertions of a different nature. Few men, 
perhaps, so rich in resources, had them so much at 
command. He embraced with promptness, and zeal- 
ously prosecuted, whatever appeared to his compre- 
hensive mind conducive to the benefit of his species, 
or the happiness of those connected with him. He 


was an unwearied and able member of that body of 


philanthropists, to whose persevering efforts Great 
Britain is indebted for the removal of that foulest 
stain on her annals, the slave trade. Nor have his 
efforts ever slackened to aid the plans proposed for 
the amelioration of. the condition of the negro popu- 
lation of our dominions in the West Indies; and al- 
though he wished for the trial of more moderate 
measures than those proposed by many of the advo- 
cates for emancipation, yet he generally concurred 
in the principles. advocated in parliament by his ne- 
phew, Mr. Buxton, and he always took the lead on 
public occasions when this subject was brought for- 
ward in Birmingham. A lover of peace, and an ad- 


mirer of the constitution of his country, he depre-! 


In the pursuit of 





| favourite study. 


were beautifully exhibited in his actions 
The Bible Society had his cordial 
support; it accorded with his principles of Christian 


charity. to unite with those of all denominations, 
who stepped forward to diffuse the revelation ur was 


hope of glory from which he derived so much con- 
He ably advocated its cause at all the an- 


| niversaries of its meetings in his native town. 


‘In the promotion of education his benevolence 
was also manifested. Without regard to sectarian 


lively interest in their prosperity. 

“The Birmingham General Hospital, an invalu- 
able institution upon an extensive scale, owes to him 
its eompletion, and many of its excellent arranges 
ments. It had been commenced upon a scale for 
which the means were inadequate, and after having 
been abandoned by its original projectors in despair 
for twelve years, his anxiety to perfect so desirable 
an object, led him to use his exertions and influence 
in the county. He procured sufficient subscriptions, 
and as a surefy on its behalf, took the accounts: upon 
himself, and kept them in all their minutie with his 
own hands for upwards of forty years. Its prosperi- 
ty was an object of his constant interest. 

“ What minds less energetic would have deemed 
studies of no trifling nature, were ‘allotted fur the 
occupation of those hours which he considered set 
apart for relaxation. His acquaintance with ancient 
and modern history was accurate and extensive, and 


| he read in several European languages their works 


f note. Few men were better versed in the Holy 
Scriptures, or more complete masters of their con- 
tents. He could repeat from memory several entire 


| books of the Old Testament, and the greatest part of 
the New, and was well versed in theological learning. 


“ But next to the Scriptures, the classics were his 
When past sixty he commenced a 
translation of Homer, and executed a faithful and 
agreeable version of the whole of the Odyssey, and 
great part of the Iliad. 
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“ He also translated the epistles of Horaze, which 
is generally allowed to be a lively and faithful ver- 
sion. Virgil was very familiar to him; his extraor- 


dinary memory retained to the close of his life the]. 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
CHARITY: AN EXTRACT. 


We have been accustomed to hear the in- 


whole of the Georgics and Bucolics. The agreeable jjunction frequently repeated in these latter 
picture of farming so beautifully portrayed in these| days, ‘* Have charity, friends, have charity;”’ 


inimitable descriptions of pastoral life, induced him | 4nd when we come to examine what is meant! 


to take one of his estates into his own hands, and | 
for thirty years he farmed under his own direction 
nearly two hundred acres. One day in the week 
was at least devoted to this pursuit, and the relaxa- 
tion which this interesting employment yielded him, 
contributed, in conjunction with temperance and 
cheerfulness, to keep a naturally delicate constitu- 
tion in health and vigour to a late period of his life. 


“ As a religious character, he had the sincere fel- 
lowship and sympathy with most of the approved 
labourers in the church to which he was by educa- 
tion and choice united. He might be said to be ‘ an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile.’ His 
piety was sincere, and constantly cheerful; it was 
the incense of a grateful heart for many of the bless- 
ings of this life; his disposition enabled him to ap- 
preciate the value of them, and his deep and humble 
sense. of divine wisdom enabled him to resign with 


by the word as thus used, it is discovered to! 
be, not that divine charity which “ abhors that 
which is evil, and cleaves to that which is| 
good,” but a careless indifference about right 
and wrong, which would cover up virtue and | 
vice, truth and error, under one common} 
cloak, and pass them all off as equally praise- 
worthy and valuable. Never was a word more 
prostituted, or a heaven-born virtue more base- 
ly counterfeited, than by such libertinism. 
The following excellent sentiments on this sub- 
ject are offered to the attention of the readers) 
of * The Friend.” K. 
‘Beware of that spurious candour which 





a : “age ~ looks with an equal eve on all opinions, which 
submission some of those, which, to his affectionate 


nature, proved a severe trial. The consolation he 
derived from hours of retiremhent, influenced him, 
particularly in the latter.years of his life, to press 
upon others the sacred duty of watchfulness and 
prayer; and to theffequent and hospitable assem- 
blages of children amd grand-children around him, 
his blessings and devout wishes were at times beau- 
tifully poured out. 

* All his domestic habits, as may be inferred from 
the foregoing sketch, were those of a Christian 
gentleman; the varying fashions of the world did 
not affect the regularity and comfort of his house- 
hold. The combination of strength and simplicity 





in his character, was obvious in his conversation ;|that js, right in the Scriptural sense of the 


its variety and spirit were interesting to all classes.” 


—>— 


Having been informed that in a publication |right also. B : | 
called the “ Advocate of Truth,” issued on|to convey the idea that a right life might stand 
the 6th inst. [had been charged with impro-|connected with any belief, or no belief at all, 


per conduct in a quarterly meeting held in the 
eleventh month. 1 826: an procuring the paper, 
{ find the following statement, in relation to a 


difference of sentiment existing in that meet- 
ing respecting a minute made by the clerk. 

‘* The orthodox, however, were determined 
to push it through, and while Abraham Lower 
was speaking, and endeavouring to show what 
was really intended by the measure, and the 
consequences that would result to the Society 
from its adoption, Samuel Bettle rose from his 
seat, and placing himself before Abraham 
Lowér, said, with a sarcastic smile,‘ Let me 
interrupt the Friend;’ and then turning round 
before him, and leaning against him in an im- 
proper manner, he appealed to the meeting, 
to know whether Abraham Lower should be 
permitted to speak. At which, about twenty | 


talks of the innocence of error, and thus dif- 
fuses a baleful indifference to the truth. The 
adage of Pope, who was a free-thinking Ro- 
man Catholic, has been circulated round so- 
ciety by innumerable echoes. 


* For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.’ 


This, you will perceive, is an equivocal ex- 
pression. In one view of it, nothing can be 
more correct; for, in every case, a right life, 


term, must proceed from a right belief; if, 
therefore, the life be right, the belief must be 
But the desire of the author was 


and that, therefore, religious opinions are of 


no consequence whatovor. This, yuu will) 
observe, is the popular and dreadful dogma of| 
infidelity; this bantling of scepticism has been 
foisted into the Christian world, and profanely 
|baptized by the name of charity. But though| 
it may wear the smiling countenance of this| 
heavenly virtue, it has an infidel heart. If this 
counterfeit, hollow thing, which dares to take| 
to itself the sacred name of charity, had not 
renounced the Bible, it would have certainly 
known, that errors in faith are the offspring of 
a heart wholly or partially unrenewed, and as} 
decisive a proof, so far as they prevail, of a 
want of religion as an unsanctified life. 

‘“‘ Contend earnestly then for the faith once | 
delivered to the saints. 1 would not have you| 
bigots. This, however, is a vague and plastic 





of the orthodox party vociferated nearly at the jterm, which, in the slang of modern infidelity, 


same time, ‘Sit down, Abraham Lower, sit 
down!’”’ 

The whole 6f this statement is untrue. I had 
left the city some time before the quarterly 
meeting in the eleventh month, 1826, and at 


has been generally applied to every one who 
attaches importance to religious opinions. If} 
by a bigot is meant an overweening attach- 
ment to sentiments confessedly of lesser im- 
portance than many others; or a blind zeal 





the time it was held was in North Carolina, 
and did not return for some weeks after. 


Samvuet Berrwe. 
Fifth mo. 14, 1829. 
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The true spirit of religion banishes indeed | 
all levity of behaviour, all vicious and dissolute | 
mirth; but, in exchange, fills the mind with a| 
perpetual serenity. 


Addison. 





for opinions adopted rather from custom than 
conviction; or a spirit of intolerance, contempt, 
and persecution towards those who differ from 
us in the articles of their belief; if this be 
bigotry, be you no bigots, Abhor and avoid 
a disposition of this kind. Adopt all your sen- 
timents after a close examination, and upon a 
full conviction of their truth. Apportion your 
zeal for their diffusion upon the scale of their 
relative importance. Exercise forbearance 


and candour towards those who differ from 
you; but, at the same time, maintain the ar- 
ticles of your faith as matters of infinite con- 
sequence. Defend your opinions with an en- 
lightened, dispassionate, but, at the same time, 
ardent zeal. Insist upon the connection of 
right sentiments with right feelings; that the 
former when really held lead to the latter, and 
that the latter can never exist without the for- 
mer. If this is what is meant by bigotry, then 
may you possess it more and more. Shrink 
not from the charge, if this is its meaning in 
the lips of those who use it. If you partake 
of true faith and genuine holiness, you must 
expect that the one will be called enthusiasm 
and the other bigotry. Disregard both the 
accusations, and be not deterred by opprobri- 
ous names from the pursuit of eternal life.”’ 
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OBITUARY. 

Died, on the 26th ult. at his residence in 
Courtland Town, West Chester county, New 
York, in the 68th year of his age, Rowert 
UNDERHILL, an esteemed minister in the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

In the sudden removal of this dear Friend 
from a militant to a fixed state, another proof 
is furnished of the great uncertainty of human 
life, and a loud call to survivors very seriously 
to reflect how fleeting and evanescent is every 
thing appertaining to this life, and how uncer- 
tain the tenure by which it is held. 

The subject of this notice was blessed with 
parents who were concerned to imbue his mind 
with the principles of piety and virtue, and with 
correct views of the doctrines of Christianity 
and salvation by Christ, the Redeemer of men, 
as they uniformly have been held by the Society 


| of Friends, in accordance with the Holy Scrip- 


tures. This pious care to give his mind a right 
direction being attended with the divine bless- 
ing, proved of lasting benefit to him; and as 
his mind expanded, the religion of his educa- 
tion became that of his judgment, and attached 
him more, and more firmly to the Society of 
Friends, its principles and peculiar testimo- 
nies. 

Thus prepared, and continuing to yield obe- 
dience to the “law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus,’ he became a useful member Df the 
church. His ministry was sound, and as he 
was a faithful advocate of the doctrines of the 
gospel, and a firm supporter of the order and 
discipline of the Society, in common with his 
friends and fellow sufferers for a righteous 
cause, he had much to endure from the 
rending spirit that has produced such accumu- 
lated distress; but confiding in that goodness 
that graciously visited him in early life, he was 
mercifully sustained in all his trials, firm in 
the faith “* once delivered to the saints,’ and 
undaunted in his testimony for the truth as it 
is in Jesus. This bereavement will be long 
felt by his own family and by the Society of 
Friends; but, in relation to him, we believe 
death has proved the passage to a glorious in- 
heritance, **a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.”’ 
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